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“It is a daty we owe to God, as the fountain and author of all truth, who is Trath itself, and 
it is a duty also we owe ourselves, if we deal candidly and sincerely with our own souls, to have 
our minds constantly disposed to entertain and receive truth wheresoever we meet with it, or 


under whatever appearance.”—Locke, 
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Tue Prospects anp Duty or 
CHRISTIANS. 


THE most careless observers seem 
convinced that we live in an extra- 
ordinary climacter of the world, in 
which a change, stupendous and uni- 
versal, is being produced. Mankind 
seem passing an immense boundarv 
which has long divided the dominions 
of knowledge and liberty from those 
of ignorance and oppression, and to 
be verging into that stage of their 
destiny in which “ all things shall be 
new.” But when old modes and in- 
stitutions are become incompatible 
with the expanding energies which 
are every where displayed; when 
opinion is subjected to universal agi- 
tation, and falsehood, in the confused 
excitement of general minds, may 
be mistaken for truth,—it is natural 
t® inquire, what fate is reserved for 
that religion which has existed and 
advanced through the vicissitudes of 
eighteen hundred years, and what are 
the means to be pursued for its safety 
and extension. 

t is evident that many suppose, 
that as Christianity is old it must be 
false; that its alliance with aatiquity 
renders it unsuitable to modern times ; 
and that hence, the misguided, the 
ignorant, or base, are anxious for its 
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entire subversion. Its authenticity is 
questioned or denied, and its doctrines 
are neglected or reviled; and that, to 
a certain extent, Infidelity will tri- 
umph, cannot, alas, be reasonably 
doubted. But can Infidelity perma- 
nently prevail? It is ordained by 
Providence, that evil can extend only 
to acertain degree, when it produces 
its own cure or extinction; and that 
when its ultimate has been attained, 
a re-action ensues by which some ad- 
vantage is engendered or effected. 
Atheism is now boldly and indus- 
triously recommended, and is artfully 
allied with those deceitful promises of 
social amelioration which are intended 
to tempt the natural man to renounce 
truth and adopt falsehood. But can- 
not the consequence be seen? On 
characters fortified by previous intel- 
ligence, Atheism has produced the 
most sweeping desolation ; and when 
brought to operate on minds unre- 
strained by prior education and moral 
habit, and extended from the mere 
opinion of a few to the practical in- 
fluence of the whole, its devastations 
must be awfully realized and multi- 
plied, and human nature sink iato 
darkness and ferocity. Immersed as 
were the Romans in moral ignorance 
and sensuality, they had yet sense to 
denounce Atheism as the pest of so- 
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ciety ; and if a national illustration of 
its results be required, France, in its 
atheistic revolution, howling with fe- 
rocity, and reeking with gore and de- 
solation, may supply an example too 
awful and plain to be contemplated 


without horror and detestation. The 
atrocity of Atheism cannot be per- 
fectly developed while surrounded by 
the epposing checks of religious vire 
tue; but ‘let it once gain a prepon- 
derance in society, and the mask is 
thrown off, and its hideous nature is 
at once revealed. The bare possi- 
bility of such a result, were it not 
actually impending, might stimulate 
the virtuous and wise to exertion in 
the cause of religion and truth. But 
when Atheism is making prodigious 
strides and exertions; when it is boast- 
ed that one hundred thousand human 
beings have, in this country alone, re- 
nounced belief in God and in human 
responsibility ; and this horrible In- 
fidelity is proceeding in a geometrical 
progression, will not Christians essay 
to avert the threatened catastrophe, 
and repress the evil while it is yet 
comparatively incipient? 

It is true that the horrors of such 
a condition would render it brief; 
that'the Church is founded on a rock 
against which the gates of hell shall 
not prevail; and that good is made 
to result from the most afflictive of 
human evils. But though the lacer- 
ated limb may be healed, torture is 
endured, and the scar is retained : 
while, from the threatened devasta- 
tions of Atheism, how many years, 
—perhaps centuries, must it be be- 
fore our country would recover? Nay, 
it might be asserted that the know- 
ledge and virtue then destroyed, and 
the civilization then retarded, could 
never reach that degree which they 
would otherwise have attained. Should 
supineness on the part of Christians 
secure triumph to national Infidelity ; 
should the merciless power of Athe- 
ism be unnoticed till it is too far mul- 
tiplied to be allayed or resisted; let it 
be remembered that as the fault shall 
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have originated in the neglect of in- 
tervening human agents, no super- 
natural interposition of God will 
restrain the evil, and that society 
must endure it till a horrible ex- 
perience shall convince the must base 
and deluded of their turpitude and 
insanity. 

We would scorn to excite unreason- 
able fears, or to exaggerate the horrors 
of that with which society is threat- 
ened. For the former, there is obvious 
cause ; and for the consequences of 
the latter, look in the records of 
France. Is it necessary, then, to des- 
cribe or enforce the duty of Christians, 
—of those who value the blessings of 
peace and security, or dread the ruth- 
less violence of those who, denying 
the existence of God and the respon- 
sibility of man, must be prepared and 
stimulated for any cruelty or excess? 
Let love be restored to its legitimate 
eminence among Christians ; let rapa- 
cious selfishness be cast out as the 
seducing serpent ; and let those who 
profess religion unite to remove that 
civil evil and social distress which are 
made the pretexts to arraign God and 
subvert his Revelation; let his will 
shine forth in charity and righteous- 
ness, and the beauty of holiness be 
vitally displayed; and thus, doing 
our duty in the practical reeommen- 
dation of virtue, and the repression of 
vice, in the retention of truth, and the 
subduction of falsehood, we may, with 
humble confidence, commit the event 
to Him who will not desert the good, 
or suffer the wicked to triumph. In 
the name of that Being to whom every 
knee should bow, and by the sacred 
love of country, freedom, and our 
neighbour, we call on Christians to 
avert the threatened devastations of 
Infidelity. 





Memoir oF THE CELEBRATED 
Dr. Parr. 
[Concluded from p. 390.] 
Wuen our last sketch of Dr. Parr 
concluded, he had been defeated in 


















his attempt to obtain the Mastership 
of Harrow School, and was again 
thrown on his own resources with 
few of the pecuniary aids which are 
required to make speculation success- 
ful. At the period of his departure 
from Harrow, it was proposed by his 
friends that he should open a school 
in the neighbouring village of Stan- 
more. A suitable house was accord- 
ingly taken and furnished ; but when 
the Bishop of the diocese was soli- 
cited to grant a license, he refus- 
ed. To explain the denial of that 
which was soon after granted, it is 
necessary to inform the reader, that 
when the election at Harrow was de- 
cided against Parr, the pupils were 
disappointed avd incensed at the de- 
cision; and, from that democratic 
spirit which school-boys will some- 
times exercise against their superiors, 
a disreputable tumult ensued, which 
was imputed, by his enemies, to the 
rejected candidate. This charge, how- 
ever, was refuted; the bishop was 
melted to compliance; and Stan- 
more school was opened in 1771, 
with forty boys, who followed Parr 
from Harrow. He was also assisted 
in his undertaking by Dr. Roderick, 
the second usher of the latter academy, 
a man for whom he entertained the 
highest friendship during life. 

At this period Parr married a lady 
named Marsingle, of Carleton in York- 
shire, from motives which the world 
denominates prudent; but whatever 
profit the match might yield, it was 
barren of happiness. For some time 
Stanmore school succeeded ; for in- 
dependent of the forty boys who ac- 
companied their old tutor from Har- 
row, there was an almost immediate 
addition of twenty more. The plan 
of education and the treatment of 
the pupils were judicious and gene- 
rous ; and some of the youths who 
here received their education, after- 
wards became eminent in the literary 
and political world. For five years 
did the establishment at Stanmore 
exist; and during that period its 
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master had acquired the reputation 
of a learned man and a successful 
teacher. But the fame of its rival 
at Harrow, which had been long es- 
tablished, was a certain impediment 
to the success of Parr, who, at the end 
of the above period, found himself 
in that situation from. which talent 
and reputation alone will not afford 
an extrication. He had borrowed 
money, the interest of which, added 
to the other heavy exnences of his 
house, and a deficient number of pu- 
pils, involved him in embarrassments ; 
and, at length, he was compelled to 
relinquish the academy which once 
promised him so much honour and 
advantage. Whatever property he 
had, appears to have been deeply im- 
paired or entirely exhausted by the 
failure of this speculation; and thus, 
after five years of toil, he was again 
thrown upon the world, and depen- 
dant on the contingent success of his 
own abilities. From the period of 
this event, in 1775, till the latter end 
of 1776, he does not appear to have 
been engaged in any particular pur- 
suit: but whether in this interval he 
derived any pecuniary advantage from 
literature, we are not able to ascer- 
tain. Atthe close of the latter year 
a vacancy occurred in the mastership 
of the Colchester Grammar School ; 
and he was invited by the governors 
to accept the appointment. To this 
proposal he assented, and in the be- 
ginning of 1777, he removed from 
Stanmore to assume the duties of his 
new office. During his residence in 
Colchester, he was ordained priest by 
Bishop Louth, and accepted of a 
curacy in one of the churches in the 
city. He also intended to receive pri- 
vate boarders at his residence; but 
after incurring an expence which to 
him was considerable, the project 
failed. The income which his ex- 
ertions here produced was slender and 
inadequate; and this, combined with 
other circumstances, induced him to 
offer himself as a candidate for the 


mastership of Norwich Grammar 
9 9 
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School, which became vacant in 1778; 
and in this application he was success- 
ful; and in the following year he re- 
moved to that city. His vicissitudes 
had now been numerous; and at this 
period he was much reduced in pe- 
cuniary affairs, and compelled to dis- 
pose of a portion of his books. He 
obtained, in addition to the master- 
ship of the above school, the occasional 
supplying of two churches, in which 
he delivered three sermons, two on 
education, which form the first-pub- 
lished of his productions: and the 
latter display that liberality of sen- 
timent for which he was subsequently 
so much celebrated and esteemed. It 
may be remarked that, while at Nor- 
wich, the present Dr. Maltby, one of 
the few Prelates who voted for popu- 
lar right, was the pupil of Dr. Parr. 

It was in the year 178], during his 
residence at Norwich, that he obtain- 
ed his doctor’s degree. About the 
same time, he was presented, by pri- 
vate friendship, with the rectory of 
Asterby, Lincolnshire, from which, 
after paying his curate, he derived 
thirty-six pounds per annum; _ but 
two years after, when presented with 
the perpetual curacy of Hatton, with 
one hundred a year, he insisted on 
resigning the former to his curate, 
by whom the living was much im- 
proved. 

Dr. Parr continued to reside at Nor. 
wich till 1786, when he removed to his 
caracy at Hatton, in Warwickshire, in 
which he remained for the long period 
of thirty-nine years. Here his vicissi- 
tudes ended, and with the relation of 
a few incidents which occurred during 
his continuance in this pastoral re- 
tirement, and a review of his charac- 
ter and opinions, we will conclude 
the present sketch. 

Soon after his settlement at Hatton, 
Dr. Parr issued proposals for receiv- 
ing pupils into his house ; and as the 
number to which he restricted his 
private academy was only seven, they 
were soon obtained. But though thus 
devoting his time to the instruction of 
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youth, he was not negligent of his 
parochial duties; and, though his 
preaching was not of the character 
which is generally admired, we shall 
presently see that he was sincerely 
anxious for the welfare of the little 
flock over which he presided. The 
time was now approaching when he 
was to experience a considerable 
change in his circumstances, or that 
which produced affluence in his old 
age- In 1778, he was presented by 
Bishop Louth with the prebend of 
Wenlock Barnes, in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, which, though then only worth 
twenty pounds a year, yet twenty years 
afterwards, by the increased value 
of the land, through which the Re- 
gent’s Canal was cut, yielded several 
thousands per annum. He had, be- 
sides, some other accessions of wealth. 

He became distinguished in litera- 
ture by the publication of his Latin 
Preface to the three Treatises of Bellen- 
denu, which was issued anonymously 
in 1787, and occasioned much curiosi- 
ty respecting the concealed author. 
Shortly afterwards he published, with 
a preface and dedication, ‘ Tracts 
of Warburton, and a Warburtonian, 
not admitted into their works.” In 
this production he maintained the 
grand principles of liberty against 
those of pulitical domination; and, 
hence he became identified in politics 
with theWhigs. When George IIT. was 
overtaken by the first malady which 
suspended the use of his reason, the 
Prince of Wales was appointed Re- 
gent, and he being attached to the 
Whigs, it was generally supposed that 
Fox would be placed at the head of 
public affairs. There was at. this 
period a vacancy on the episcopal 
bench, and to this seat it was intended 
to elevate Dr. Parr; but the sudden 
recovery of the king prevented his 
friends from having the power to 
effect their design ; and Dr. Parr re- 
mained a curate all his life. Some 
opulent individuals belonging to the 
above party raised a subscription 
which was placed in the hands of the 
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Dukes of Norfolk and Bedford, who 
agreed to allow him an annuity of 
three hundred a year for life. The 
long continued power of the tories 
prevented Dr. Parr fiom having any 
subsequent prospect of ecclesiastical 
preferment, which the event proved 
that he did not require 

When Birmingham disgraced its 
name by the riots of 1791, the situa- 
tion of Dr. Parr was rendered dange- 
rous by his known attachment to 
those principles of human liberty 
which have since converted bigotry 
into belief, and are now feebly re- 
sisted by an expiring faction, against 
whom the united vuice of a nation is 
indignantly aroused. Those who at 
Birmingham had illuminated the sky 
with conflagrations, had condemned 
the house and books of Parr to the 
flames, and their escape may be as 
much attributed to their distance from 
the scene of devastation and disgrace, 
as to the suppression of the violence 
by which they were threatened. On 
this occasion Dr. Parr published a 
pamphlet, in which he deprecated 
that spirit which would raise deadly 
feuds from difference of opinion, and 
array sanguinary despotism with the 
specious name of freedom. From the 
last period to the year 1821], nothing 
of any interest to the general reader 
occurred in the life of Dr. Parr. He 
was in the interval engaged in sume 
learned and literary controversies ; 
and, by Sir Francis Burdett, was pre- 
sented with a rectory in Buckingham. 
shire, and appointed to preach the 
Hospital Sermon of Christ’s Charch. 
At the latter period, he was distin- 
guished by the part which he took 
during the prosecution of the late 
Queen Caroline. He has left a writ- 
ten record in the parish prayer book 
at Hatton, of the disgust which he felt 
at her name being omitted in the 
prayers for the Royal Family. We 
have now hastily presented a sketch 
of the more prominent events in the 
life of Dr. Parr, and must now draw 
it to a close. In January, 1825, he 
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was seized with his last illness ; which 
was erysipelas; and, after lingering, 
with occasional hopes of recovery, till 
the 6th of March, he expired without 
a murmur or a groan, in the seventy 
eighth year of his age. 

The character of Dr. Parr naturally 
divides itself into clerical, learned, 
and literary. In the first he was cer- 
tainly not of an evangelical descrip- 
tion: but in his office he was anxious 
to promote that practical goodness, 
without which, religion must be a 
frigid profession of faith, but which 
requires to be united with higher 
principles than Dr. Parr appears to 
have regarded as necessary. Nor did 
he hold the general doctrines of the 
personal trinity andthe atonement. The 
trinity, as declared in Revelation, he 
regarded as the Divine Being iu three 
relations to man; in which he was 
the Creator, the Redeemer, and the 
Sanctifier. The atonement he did not 
regard as an expiatory suffering of 
Christ, but a reconciliation between 
God and the sinner, effected by re- 
pentance in the latter without change 
in the former. He disliked contro- 
versial divinity, and thought that 
righteousness and judgment were 
fitter themes for pulpit exertions: 
and hence he concluded, that differ- 
ence of religious belief should never 
be allowed to obscure the glowings 
of charity. His liberality, indeed, 
seems to have been of such a dif- 
fusive character, as to have left him 
open to the suspicion of indifference 
or insincerity. 

As a inan of learning, he stoorl 
among the most eminent of his age. 
His classical erudition was ponderous 
and profound, and bis acquaintance 
with metaphysics, criticism, and di- 
vinity, of the most comprehensive 
character. From infaney to his death 
his stock of ancient lore had been 
constantly increased by successive ac- 
cumulations; and this learning was 
rendered available for the instruction 
of many who became afterwards emi- 
nent. As a teacher he was generally 
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kind, though often severe and in- 
judicious. 

As a writer, Dr. Parr contributed 
considerably to the literature of the 
country, though through channels so 
numerous and minute, that it would be 
difficult to adduce all his productions, 
or describe on which his literary re- 
putation should be established. But 
he was greater in acquired learning 
than original talent. He had read 
too much and composed too little to 
rise into pre-eminence as a man of 
self-thinking or excogitative power. 
His style, though often powerful and 
always perspicuous, is yet encumber- 
with excessive elaboration. Every sen- 
tence appears to have been moulded 
with mathematical precision and a 
splendid pomposity of design, while 
the reader is constantly assailed with 
the introduction of studied antithe- 
sis. Of the immense pains which 
he took in his more set compositions, 
some judgment may be formed from 
the fact, that his Preface to the Tracts 
of Warburton was written first by him- 
self, then transcribed by an amanuen- 
sis; altered, and again transcribed ; 
and altered again before being printed. 

Dr. Parr has been compared with 
Johnson; and in some particulars 
there is a resemblance of character. 
They were both learned men; but 
in point of talent, Johnson far ex- 
ceeded his learned contemporary. 
Johnson was superior in originality ; 
and the majestic energy of his style 
was natural to that superiority of 
thought which all acknowledged. 
Parr’s thinking had less force and 
originality ; but his style was more 
laborious and pompous. Johnson 
wrote with astonishing velocity; and 
one of his best works was written in 
the evenings of a weck, and never 
seen again till it was printed. In 
moral disposition, Dr. Parr’s friends 
have endeavoured to raise him above 
Johnson. Parr is represented as ex- 
tremely liberal to men of opposite 
opiniun, while the decision of John- 
son is condemned as bigotry. Parr 
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had more of indifference to opinion ; 
but what Johnson believed as right 
he felt as right; and his convictions 
were therefore more fervent and im- 
petuous. Both had vanity, but 
Parr’s was the most obstreperous. 
Though Johnson “ liked praise, he 
was too proud to seek it;” and what- 
ever might have been his exterior 
arrogance of intellect, in secret he 
viewed and lamented his own in- 
firmities, and condemned himself with 
an unsparing severity. He had an 
awful sense of the purity of God and 
the defection of humanity. Parr 
was on better terms with himself. 
In politics, he was liberal, patriotic, 
and consistent; Johnson inclined to 
despotism, but was not less sincere. 
Parr was oppressive and irritable at 
home; Johnson’s impetuosity was 
only exhibited abroad; and he who 
left the circles of genius by whom 
he was revered, would return to in- 
struct a negro in religion and join 
him in prayer. The superior learn- 
ing of Parr could only benefit a con- 
tracted sphere of scholars; but the 
lessons of Johnson, like the sun they 
resemble, will continue to diffuse in- 
struction through every class and 
every age while moral wisdom shall be 
sought, appreciated, and understood. 

We have now completed our sketch 
of Dr. Parr. His learning was un- 
common, his virtues estimable ; and 
his faults, which some would multi- 
ply, arose from that deceptious pride 
of intellect to which men of learning 
and talent are too generally exposed, 
and which by fixing attention on the 
hypothetical excellence of self, pre- 
vents that comparison between human 
frailty and the divine perfections which 
induces humility by the assurance that 
we are at best but unprofitable ser- 
vants. 





On FreEwILu. 


Twat which we call our will, is di- 
visible into two distinct agencies: itis 
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composed partly of the stimulus af- 
forded by external circumstances, and 
partly of the power responding to 
those circumstances, resident with- 
in ourselves; or, in other words, 
the action of external circumstances 
upon the mind, and the re-action of 
the mind upon them. As far as the 
mind obeys circumstances, it may be 
said to obey necessity, or at least, 
which is the same thing in effect to 
the individual himself, it obeys that 
which is independent of him, and over 
which he has no control. Thus pas- 
sion may sometimes get the mastery 
over reason, or reason over passion; 
and circumstances acting through 
these channels may offer powerful 
inducements either on one side or the 
other. But in no case can circum- 
stances necessarily usurp the whole 
power; the positive act of volition, 


which is neither reason nor passion. 


nor circumstances, abstractedly con- 
sidered, must result from an union of 
the two: itis by its own consenting 
re-action that it can be overwhelmed 
only, and therefore it must be in fact 
to the very last moment, in one sense, 
its own arbiter. 

Those who attribute the whole 
power to circumstances should re- 
collect that there are cases, and those 
by no means few in number, where 
they become operative or inoperative, 
on account of that with which they 
have no concern. Suppose a per- 
son’s mind to dwell for a time upon 
circumstances in themselves very tri- 
vial and of little interest ; and sup- 
pose he gets warm, and is thereby in- 
cited to action; now it is open for 
any one to say, that had he not so 
dwelt upon them, they would, in all 
human probability, have had no effect, 
and no action would have followed. 
Here then the circumstances being 
unchanged, action ensués or does not 
ensue, merely in consequence of the 
active power of the mind, which is 
wholly distinct from them ; and cer- 
tainly it is within a man’s power 
whether he will so dwell upon them 
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or not ; that is, in short, whether the 
consequence follows or does not. This 
seems then clearly to shew the ex- 
istence of our freewill, as it is called. 

But there is another argument to 
be drawn from the further examina- 
tion of the mind, which, whatever else 
may be its force, seems at least to cut 
off most effectually the supposed chain 
of necessary actions. There is a sort 
of buoyancy and elasticity of spirit be- 
longing to the human mind; there 
is a self-acting force, which seems to 
shew that it possesses powers wholly 
independent of any intercourse with 
the circumstances in which it is placed. 
It is able to suggest ideas of itself; 
and if it shall appear that this sug- 
gestion of its own is in any case the 
cause of any man’s actions, our pur- 
pose will have been answered. 

We may, it is true, trace the ma- 
jority of our ideas to some train of as- 
sociations between our thoughts, and 
account, through links of this nature, 
for suggestions that might otherwise 
excite our utmost admiration and 
astonishment. But how many ideas 
are there springing up every now and 
then, unbidden and uncalled! thoughts 
that cannot in any way be explained 
on any known law of mind—to all 
appearance the self-willings of think- 
ing power, the spontaneous, unasked 
spirit of the moment? Even in the 
midst of the most serious employment 
in which any one of us may happen to 
be engaged, how often do these irre- 
gular sallies of the intellect break in 
upon us : how difficult are they some- 
times to restrain: with what inap- 
titude to the occasion, with an air of 
counter-purpose du they sometimes 
thrust themselves suddenly upon our 
notice—things the most unlikely to 
have occurred to 11s, the most distant, 
perhaps, in time or place—ideas the 
most wild, the most forbidden. Yet 
their existence, and even influence, is 
acknowledged on all sides. Ask the 
poet whence have arisen the brightest 
efforts of his imagination!—the pain- 
ter, whence the happiest efforts of 
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his pencil!—the orator, whence his 
most brilliant sallies!—they will all 
answer that they came after this mys- 
terious fashion. Ask, indeed, any of 
those whose occupations depend chiefly 
on the powers of the mind, (and whose 
pursuits may best serve to illustrate 
the nature of mind,) the answer will 
be found almost invariably the same. 
It comes “ as it listeth,” one might 
say, after some manner inscrutable to 
us, unaccountable even to the ima- 
gination of the wildest projector in 
the philosophy of the human mind: 
but in this action we seem to have evi- 
dence enough of the existence of a 
self-acting principle miraculously im- 
planted within us. 

Suppose then (as before) that we 
admitted the chain of fatality as to ex- 
ternal circumstances, or, what was 
equivalent to it, their independence of 
the individual referred to; yet here is 
a'power of suggestion’ of ideas inde- 
pendent of those circumstances, and 
which must occasionally, at least, 
break the spell of necessity that would 
otherwise be imposed upon our ac- 
tions. These suggestions, however, 
of the mind, are not to be confounded 
with our will: they are merely as any 
other suggestions from circumstances, 
and may be agreeable to the will or 
otherwise ; nay, like them, have in- 
fluences greater or less, or none at 
all. All that it is meant to assert is, 
that if any action of man can be traced 
to such inward suggesstion of his 
mental faculty, it destroys, in that 
instance, the effect of this favourite 
chain; and if such fatality is disprov- 
ed in any one instance, by the exist- 
ence of a natural cause interfering 
with its operation, we have done with 
its presumed infallible and irresistible 

ency. 

Weare all of us conscious of having 
occasionally been excited to action by 
these self-workings of the mind. Ido 
not indeed know that it is needful to 
have recourse to either illustration or 
example ; though it may assist our 
ideas as to the operation of that prin- 
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ciple, to relate the following circum- 
stances, whatever may be in other re- 
spects the opinion we form regarding 
them. Instances have occurred, and 
that not very unfrequently, in the con- 
fessions of persons brought to execu- 
tion for murder, or other heinous 
crimes, that they have professed them- 
selves utterly unable to account for 
their having acted in this way or that ; 
all they can say is that the idea “‘ came 
into their head suddenly,” and they 
‘acted on the spur of the moment.” 
They have sometimes conjured up 
other phantoms of the imagination, but 
this is generally the simple story. If 
we admit their account, there are then 
cases where action has followed a 
self-suggestion of the mind, and one 
link is thereby broken in the chain of 
fatality —J. T. James. 





POETRY. 





STANZAS. 


*Tis not in bright and lucid day, 
That Fear beholds the spectre stray ; 
‘Tis not beneath a sapphire sky 

That Fancy strains her vagrant eye: 
They wander in the clouded night, 
And love the moon’s deceptious light. 


So neither in the illumined mind 

Where Wisdom’s sunbeams access find,— 
Where the pure “day spring from on high” 
Irradiates all the mental sky ; 

Do vain conceits the Will control, 

Or monstrous dogmas fright the soul. 


Spurning the Infidel’s proud claim, 

To be her sire in birth or name, 

There radiant Science, humbly wise, 

At Jesu’s footstool meekly lies : 

Heaven’s kindred glories round her shine, 
And prove her parentage divine. 


Where Ignorance detains the night,— 
Where Falsehood sheds illusive light, — 
Or Reason’s solitary ray, 
Attempts to light the spirit’s way ; 
Alone can bigot fears alarm 
Or self-imputed wisdom charm. 

. Osxp. 
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